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ling any thing; disposed of my affairs there,| itself. You look up the river full ten miles, 
‘and hastened down towards the falls; and|and it runs in this part from two to three 
|found myself actually on the Table Rock to, miles in breadth. Here it has formed, in its 
receive my first impressions. 


|passage, beautiful little bays; and there it 
Let any one pursue the same course, and |has worked through the slips of mainland, 


|he will not talk of first impressions disap-| putting out the fragments as so many islets to 
|pointing him; or if he should, then he ought decorate its surface ; while, on either hand, 
\to go twenty miles another way. Niagara it is bounded by the original forests of pine. 
| was not made for him. 


| At the upper extremity you see the blue wa- 
From the Table Rock I descended to the|ters calmly resting under the more cerulean 


——————————_—_—_————————— base. ‘There I clambered out on the broken heavens; while nearer to you it becomes agi- 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


‘rocks, and sat—I know not how long. The tated, like a strong man preparing to run a 


There have been many attempts to describe | day was the least favourable of any we had.\race. It swells, and foams,-and recoils, as 
the Falls of Niagara, but we do not remember|The atmosphere was heavy; the foam hung | though it were committed to some desperate 
any superior to the following in graphical|about the object and concealed one half of| issue ; and then suddenly contracts its dimen- 


force of delineation. It is extracted from | 


it; and the wind blew from the opposite | sions, as if to gather up all its power for the 


Reed and Matheson’s Narrative of a visit to|side, and brought the spray upon you, so as\tmighty leap it is about to make. This is all 


the United States, first published at London | 
in the present year. 


' 


‘and umbrella were troublesome; you could | 


to wet you exceedingly. The use of cloak|you see here; and it is enough. 
I left the hotel, and went down to the 
not wholly forget your person, and think only, Table Rock. This is usually deemed the 


The town of Niagara has no connection /|of one thing. However, had J not seen it in| great point of sight; and for an upper view it 
with the Falls of Niagara; they are fifteen|this state of the atmosphere, 1 should have| undoubtedly is. It is composed of several 


miles apart. We left the town, therefore, | 


wanted some views which now occupy my |ledges of rock, having different advantages, 


on the morning of the 24th, deeming the time | imagination. ‘The whole is exceedingly so-|and projecting as far over the gulf below as 
lost which kept us from the great object of|lemn when nature frowns; and when much |they can to be safe. But how shall I describe 


pursuit. The ride is very pleasant, by the | 


side of the river, which is here narrow and 
deep, compressed by hills on both sides, and 
finely fringed by forest trees. The land is) 
good in this vicinity, and some of it in good | 


keeping ; the roadside is verdant, and is made | 


fragrant and cheerful by an abundance of 





ie hidden, while yet the eye has not marked |the objects before me’? ‘The mysterious veil 
the outline, there is a mysteriousness spread | which lay heavily yesterday,on a large part 
over the object which suits your conceptions of it, was now removed ; and the outline of 
of its greatness, and in which the imagination |the picture was mostly seen. An ordinary 
loves to luxuriate. 1 can scarcely define to|picture would have suffered by this; but here 
you my impressions on this first day; | can|the real dimensions are so vast, and so far 
scarcely define them to myself. 1 was cer-|beyond what the eye has measured, that to 


sweet-brier, which is growing wild, and was/| tainly not disappointed ; but | wasconfounded.|see them is not to fetter, but to assist the 
then in bloom. We passed through Queens-|I felt as though I had received a shock, and imagination. This fall, which is called the 


town, the heights of which are made memo- 
rable and interesting by the gallant defence 
and lamented fall of General Brock, in the 
last unhappy war. There is a monument 
erecting to his memory. It is about 120 feet 
high, and must supply a fine view of the 
country. But onward was our word now; and 
we were eagerly looking out for some indi- 
cations of the great wonder which we were 
so rapidly approaching. 

At length we saw the spray rising through 
the trees, and settling like a white cloud over 
them; -and then we heard the voice of the 
mighty waters—a voice all its own, and worthy 
of itself. Have you never felt a trembling 
backwardness to look on what you have in- 
tensely desired to see? If not, you will hardly 
understand my feeling. While all were now 
searching for some glance of the object itself, 
I was disposed to turn aside, lest it should sur- 
prise me. This, no doubt, was partly caused 
by the remark J had so often heard, that the 
first view disappoints you. I concluded, that 
this arose from the first view not being a fair 
one, and I was determined to do justice to 
the object of my reverence. In fulfilling this 
purpose, I reached the pavilion without see- 


required time to right myself again. | Horseshoe Fall, is upwards of 2,000 feet in 

I returned to the pavilion, which is about|extent, and makes a leap, on an average of 
half a mile from the falls, and retired to my|about 200 feet. Now just enlarge your con- 
chamber, which overlooked them. I mused {ceptions to these surprising dimensiona, and 
on what I had seen, and was still confounded. | suppose yourself to be recumbent on the pro- 
I sought rest that I might be fresh for the | jecting rock which I have named, as near the 
morrow; but rest did not come so freely. ‘The| verge as you dare, and | will assist you to 
continuous deep sounds of the waters would look at the objects as they present themselves. 
have sung me to sleep, but the tremor of the) You see not now above the cataract the 
house and ground, which shook the windows bed of the river; but you still see the foam- 
like those of a stagecoach, kept me wakeful; ing heads of the rapids, like waves of the 
and when I fell into slumbers, the flitting| ocean, hurrying to the precipice; and over 
dreams of what I had seen would trouble and | them the light clouds which float on the hori- 
break them. |zon. ‘Then comes the chute itself. It is not 

Notwithstanding all disturbances, I rose on| in the form of the horseshoe ; it is not com- 
the next morning in good spirits. The day| posed of either circular or straight lines ; but 
was all that could be wished. The sun shining,|it partakes of both; and throughout it is 
the heavens transparent, garnished with bright| marked by projections and indentations, which 
and peaceful clouds. ‘The wind, too, was} give an amazing variety of form and aspect. 
gentle and refreshing ; and had shifted to our| With all this variety it is one. It has ali the 
side, so as to promise the nearest points of| power which is derived from unity, and none 
sight without the discomfort of getting wet|of the stiffness which belongs to uniformity. 
through. There it falls in one dense awful mass of 

I now looked fairly on the scene as it pre-| green waters, unbroken and resistless; here 
sented itself at‘my window, in the fair lights| it is broken into drops, and falls like a sea of 
of the morning. It is composed rather of the | diamonds sparkling in the sun. Now it shoots 
accompaniments of the fall than of the fall | forth like rockets in endless succession ; and 


























































































































































































































402 THE FRIEND. 
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now it is so light and foaming that it dances ing, | strolled away towards the ferry, to pass in the first instance, to go behind it. This is 
in the sun as it goes, and before it has reached over to the American side. ‘The falls here, the chief adventure ; and is by most writers 
the pool, it is driven up again by the ascend- from the distance, have a plain and uniform described as dangerous. ‘There is no danger 
ing currents of air. ‘Then there is the deep aspect; but this wholly disappears on ap-|if the overhanging rocks keep their places, 
expanding pool below. Where the waters proaching them. They are exceedingly fine. | and if you have moderate self-possession. | 
pitch, all is agitation and foam, so that the They do not subdue you as on the Canadian | made use of the oil cloth dress provided by 
foot of the fall is never seen; and beyond it side; but they fill you with a solemn and de-|the guide, and was quarrelling with it as 
and away, the waters spread themselves out lightful sense of their grandeur and beauty. |damp and uncomfortable ; but that grievance 
like a rippling sea of liquid alabaster. This|The character of the one is beautiful, in-| was quickly disposed of. I had not made my 
Jast feature is perfectly unique, and you would |clining to the sublime; and that of the other,|entrance behind the scenes before I wag 
think nothing could add to its exquisite love- |the sublime, inclining to the beautiful. There | drenched, and the less I had on the better. 
liness ; but there lies on it, as if they were |is a single slip of the fall on this side, which, | However, it was an admirable shower bath; 
made for each other, ‘* heaven’s own bow.’ |in any other situation, would be regarded asjand there was an end to the question of wet 
O never had it, in heaven itself, so fair a rest-|a most noble cataract. It falls upwards of|or dry. “ Take care of your breath,” was the 
ing place ! |200 feet; it is full twenty feet wide at the|cry of the guide; and | had need, for it was 
Besides, by reason of the different degrees | point of fall, and spreads itself like a fan in|almost gone. On making a further advance, 
of rarity in the waters and the atmosphere, ‘falling, so as to strike on a line of some fifty|I recovered it, and felt relieved. “ Now give 
the sun is pervading the whole scene, with jor sixty feet. It has great power and beauty.|me your hand,” said the guide; “this is the 
unwonted lights and hues. And the foam! I found that there was a small ledge of|narrowest part.” Onward | went, till he as- 
which is flying off in all directions, is in-|rock behind this fall, and ventured on it to|sured me that 1 was on Termination Rock; 
sensibly condensed, and forms a pillar of|about the centre. You can stand here with-|the extreme point accessible to the foot of 
cloud, which moves over the scene, as it once | out getting at all wet; the waters shoot out|man. 
did over the tents of Israel, and apparently by|several feet before you; and, if you have} As the labour of the foot was over, and 
the same bidding, giving amazing variety,|nerve, it is entirely safe. 1 need not say that|there was good standing, | determined on 
and sublimity, and unearthliness to the pic-|the novelty and beauty of the situation amply | making the best use of iny eyes. But this it 
ture. ‘Then there is sound as well as sight; | reward you. You are behind the sheet of|was not so easy todo. The spray and waters 
but what sound ! It is not like the sea; nor | water, and the sun is shining on its face, illu-| were driving in my face, and coursing down 
like the thunder; nor like any thing | have |minating the whole body with a variety pro-|my sides most strangely: a strong wind from 
heard. There is no roar, no ratile ; nothing| portioned to its density. Here, before you,|the foot of the fall was driving in the opposite 
sharp or angry in its tones; it is deep, awful,|the heavy waters fall in unbroken columns of|direction, so as to threaten not to blow me 
one | bright green. There, they flow down like a |down, but to blow me up to the roof of the 
Well, as svon as I could disengage myself|shower of massy crystals, radiant with light,| vault. However, I soon ascertained that we 
from this spot, | descended to the bed of the|and emitting as they fall all the prismatic|were at the extremity of a cavern of large 
fall. 1 am never satisfied with any fall, till || colours; while there, again, they are so broken |and wonderful construction. It is in the form 
have availed myself of the very lowest stand- |and divided, as to resemble a shower of gems lof a pointed arch; the one span composed of 
ing it supplies; it is there usually that you|sparkling in light, and shooting across the |rolling and dense water, and the other of livid 
become susceptible of its utmost power. 1) blue heavens black rocks. It was some fifty feet from the 
scrambled, therefore, over the dislocated| I passed by what is called Goat Island to|footing of the rock to that of the water, and 
rocks, and put myself as near as possible to|the extremity of the Horseshoe Fall on this |I had entered about seventy feet. On the 
the object which T wished to absorb me. I|side. There is carried out over the head of entrance, which is mostly of thinner waters, 
was not disappointed. this fall a limb of timber, with a hand rail to|the sun played cheerfully, and with glowing 
There were now fewer objects in the pic- | it. It projects some twelve feet over the | power ; but within it was contrasted by the 
ture; but what you saw had greater promi-|abyss, and is meant to supply the place of |dim light and heavy obscurity which are ge- 
nence and power over you. Every thing or-|the Table Rock on the other side. It does|nerated by the density of the fall, to which 
dinary—foliage, trees, hills—was shut out;'so in a great measure; and as, while it is |the whole power of the sun can give only a 
the smaller attributes of the fall were also | quite as safe, it gives you far less sense of|semi-transparency. What with this visible 
excluded ; and I was left alone with its own |safety, it disposes you the more to sympathise | gloom, the stunning noise of the fall, and the 
greatness. At my fect the waters were cream- | with objects of terror. Indeed, when you lendless commotion of wind and waters, the 
ing, swelling, and dashing away, as if in ter-|fairly get to the extremity, and find yourself|effect is most singular and awful. It is a 
ror, from the scene of conflict, at the rate of standing out in this world of waters on a slip|scene that would harmonise with the crea- 
twenty miles an hour. Above and overbiang- lof wood only large enough for your feet tojtions of Fuseli ; and it has, I will venture to 
ing me was the Table Rock, with its majestic |rest on, and which is quivering beneath you; |say, real horrors beyond what the cave of old 
form, and dark and livid colours, threatening | when the waters are rushing down under you; | Zolus ever knew. 
to crush-one. While immediately before me | when the spray is flying over you; and when| On returning to my dressing room, I re- 
was spread in all its height and majesty—not|the eye seeks to fathom the unfathomable {ceived a certificate from the guide that I had 
in parts, but as a whole, beyond what the eye|and boisterous gulf below; you have, per-jreally been to ‘l'ermination Rock; a ridicu- 
could embrace—the unspeakable cataract it-|haps, as much of the terrible as will consist |lous device to give importance to his vocation, 
self; with its head now touching the horizon, | with gratification. Very many of the vieheueai yee in the suecess of which he does not mis- 
and seeming to fall direct from heaven, and/never think of encountering this point of calculate on human nature. The rest of the 
rushing to the earth with a weight and voice | view: those who do and have a taste for it;morning was employed in taking peeps at the 
which made the rocks beneath and around |will never forget it. It is among the finest | falls from favourite points of observation; but 
me fearfully to tremble. Over this scene the | of the fine. chiefly on the Table Rock, and at the foot of 
cloud of foam mysteriously moved, rising up-| In returning, | wandered round the little {the Great Fall. The day was exceedingly 
ward, so as to spread itself partly on the face |island. It is covered with forest trees of a/fine, and every feature of the amazing scene 
of the fall, and partly on the face of the sky ;| fine growth, and is full of picturesque beauty. | was lighted up with all its beauty; and [| now 
while over all were seen the beautiful and|Days might be spent here in happy and deep|communed with it as one would with a friend 
soft colours of the rainbow, forming almost| seclusion; protected from the burning sun ;|who has already afforded you rich enjoyment 
an entire circle, and crowning it with celestial |regaled b; lovely scenes of nature, and the|in his society. 1 was delighted—was fasci- 
glory. But itis vain. The power, the sub- |music of the sweetest waters; and in fellow-|nated. Every thing, apart or together, seemed 
limity, the beauty, the bliss of that spot, of!ship, at will, with the mighty falls. to have acquired greater power and expres- 
that hour—it cannot be told. | ‘The next morning was the last; and it was|sion. I studied all the parts; they were ex- 
When fairly exhausted by intensity of feel- I given wholly to the Great Fall. 1 prepared, |quisite, lovely, noble ; I put them all together, 
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THE FRIEND. 
SS ati 
and it overwhelmed me, subdued me, fixed| cooling. The inside taken when quarter-ripe, | are pounded in a large mortar, and haying 
me to the spot. Long I stayed ; but all time} may be appropriately termed a vegetable blanc-| been taken out and pressed, the liquid is boil- 
was short. I went; and returned; and knew} mange ; in which state it may be eaten with a| ed over a slow fire ; the oil which floats on the 
not how to go. spoon, there being no difficulty whatever in re-| top being skimmed off, is subsequently boiled 

{ have been thus particular in my account} moving the pulp from the shell. The addition) by itself. ‘Two quarts of oil will be the pro- 
of these falls, because the world knows no-|of Madeira wine, with a few drops of lime} duct of fourteen or fifieen coeva-nuts. When 
thing like them; and because ['wished you} juice, and a little sugar and nutmeg, so com-| fresh, it is used in cookery, and is excellent. 
to participate in my pleasures. I have seen} pletely disguises it, that scarcely one person in| Cocoa-nut oil is burnt in all houses, from that 
many falls, and with unspeakable delight;}a hundred would believe it to be a vegetable | of the governor to the cooley or labourer. It 
but nothing to be named with this. It would] production. lis also used as an ointment for the body and 





in parts present the image of them all; but The cocoa-nut tree yields another species) the hair ; and the refuse from which it has been 
all united would not supply a just idea of it.}of liquid, equally delicious and _ refreshing,| expressed, makes oil-cake for the fattening of 
It is better to see it than a thousand ordinary| called palm-wine, or toddy. ‘Two months af-| pigs, poultry, and cattle. 
sights; they may revive sleeping emotions, | ter the blossoming of the tree, the capsulated| This is not all the uses of the cocoa-nut. 
and so bring delight; but this creates new| flower is first tied, to prevent its expansion,| The liquid from it in a green state is used asa 
emotion, and raises the mind a step higher in| and then cut, so as to allow the juice to exude| glue by plasterers in their white or other washes, 
its conceptions of the power and eternity of|drop by drop. A supply is yielded morning| for houses, verandahs, pillars, &c. ‘The shells 
Him, whom “ to know is life eternal.” The/and evening, the flower being cut a little every | of the green nuts, when pared thin, are used as 
day on which it is seen should be memorable| day. Europeans prefer toddy before sunrise,| lanterns or lamps for illuminating roads and 
in the life of any man. when it is a cool, delicious, and particularly| trees; also for ladles, skimmers, spoons ; for 
wholesome beverage, acting as a gentle ape-| making lampblack, and, when broken, they 
rient ; but the natives prefer it after fermenta-| serve for fuel. The outer shells or husks, by 
tion has commenced, which takes place in| steeping, furnish a fibrous matter, from which 
about three hours. In that state, bread-ma-| either large ropes or small cords may be ma- 
kers use it as yeast, for which it does admira-! nufactured as good as if made from hemp ; also 
bly, the bread which is made from it being brushes, mats, and bags. The leaves of the 
remarkably light and good. The lower classes| tree are made into excellent baskets for the 
of Singalese often intoxicate themselves with) conveyance of fruits and other articles, and, 
fermented toddy during the hottest parts of the| when prepared in a particular manner, are 
day, when they may be seen in the neighbour-| used as torches by the natives. When the tree 
hood of the toddy-shops, squatted on a log of is in full leaf, it affords a delightful retreat be- 
wood, or on the bottom of an inverted canoe, neath its shade from the heat of the sun ; and 
in the full enjoyment of this vicious indul-|the branches of this truly valuable tree, on 
gence. | being split, furnish a covering for houses. and 
The next thing that the cocoa-nut tree| huts, as well as materials for many household 
yields is arrack OF rack. ‘Thie ic a diotillation| articles; even the latches of the doors are 
of fermented toddy, one hundred gallons of| made from the cocoa-nut tree. ‘The branches 
which produce twenty-five of arrack. This'also afford excellent stakes for the fencing of 
spirit, when new, is considered injurious to the’ fields. 
constitution ; but after it has been kept some| We have now to exhibit the cocoa-nut tree 
years, it becomes one of the wholesomest that|in quite a different character. It is the drug- 
can be made use of. | gist of the Indians, and furnishes medicines for 
A recital of the duties of the cocoa-nut tree, the cure of their diseases. A decoction drawn 
is yet far from being finished. Besides the from the root is considered by the native doc- 
foregoing products, it furnishes a species of tors so efficacious in intermittent fevers as to 
honey and sugar. Eight gallons of sweet new-| be almost invariably employed by them. As 
ly-drawn toddy, boiled over a slow fire, yield|a gargle, it removes complaints of the mouth 
two gallons of a very luscious liquid called ho-| and throat. With fish oil, the expressed juice 
ney; which quantity being again boiled, aj of the leaves is a sovereign remedy in cases of 
coarse brown sugar called jaggery, which is| hemorrhoids. In ophthalmic complaints, the 
in general use with the natives, is the product. | external application of the expressed juice of 
In manufacturing jaggery, it is formed into| the nut, mixed with new milk, mitigates, if it 
round cakes or buns, dried in the smoke of the| does not entirely remove, inflammation. The 
huts, and, being tied in the dead !eaves of the| expressed juice of the flower, mixed with new 
banana, is then ready to be kept for domestic; milk, and taken in small quantities, affords al- 
use, or for exportation. most immediate relief, and if persevered in, a 
The next article which the cocoa-nut tree| cure, in the debilitating complaints of bot cli- 
produces is vinegar, which is made in a very|mates. ‘The bark affords an oil which cures 
simple manner from thetoddy. The required | diseases or eruptions of the skin. The shell 
quantity of toddy is collected in dry weather, reduced to charcoal is used as an excellent 
putinto jars, and well covered. After a month, dentrifice or tooth powder, and the water of 
: the contents are strained, and replaced in the the green nut is the best of all cosmetics for 
ripe, its kernel is ground down, and water| same jars, with the addition of a little Chili| clearing the skin from wrinkles. 
being poured on it, a white pulpy substance is| pepper, and some other hot spices. At the ex-| Such are the uses and virtues of the cocoa- 
produced, which, with rice, forms the principal] piration of a month or five weeks, it becomes nut tree, which has apparently been bestowed 
and best food for all classes of natives, from| very excellent vinegar, nearly equal to Euro-| by the hands of a bencficent Providence for the 
the chief to the day labourer ; and, when ac-| pean, for pickles, fumigation, and other pur-| use anid happiness of the natives of tropical cli- 
customed to them, Europeans of all ranks soon| poses. | mates.* 
grow partial to a diet, which is not only agree-| The next valuable product of the cocoa-nut|~——. oS : 
able to the palate, but light and wholesome to| tree is oil, of which there are different ways of|,, * This article is the substance of = pantphiet, emti- 


os ae oe ; ; tled “ A Treati the C -Nut Tree,” &c., b 
the constitution. The beverage which the manufacturing. ‘lhe Singalese process is sim- x re a cone 


fh : — | Fellow of the Linnwan and Horticultural Societies, 
green cocoa-nut affords is most delicious and! ple. Ripe cocoa-nuts removed from the shell many years resident in Ceylon. London, 1831. 































From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
THE COCOA-NUT TREE. 


The cocoa or palm tree is one of the most 
valuable natural products of eastern countries, 
and is so useful in various ways, that, if extir- 
pated, the warm regions of Hindoostan, and 
adjacent Indian islands, would barely be habit- 
able by human beings. The cocoa, or cocoa- 
nut tree, to the extent of five varieties, is indi- 
genous to the island of Ceylon; but it is sel- 
dom, if ever, found to that number of varieties 
in the same plantation, except in the vicinity 
of a Budhoo temple of some importance. The 
first variety is the king cocoa-nut, whicl: ic of 
a bright orange colour, and it is usually pre- 
sented as a compliment by the priests to re- 
spectable Europeans, whose curiosity may have 
induced a visit to the shrine of Budhoo. The 
next in beauty is also of a bright orange co- 
lour, but of a more spherical shape ; and the 
third is of a pale yellow, and rather heart- 
shaped. The fourth is the common cocoa-nut; 
of which many millions are annually exported 
to Europe. The fifih is of a dwarf size, not 
larger than a turkey’s egg. 

Cocoa-nuts are planted when ripe, and ap- 
pear above the ground in three months; in 
about four years the trees have attained their 
height, and put forth blossoms. In twelve 
months after this, the trees bear fruit, which 
they continue to do for sixty years, when the 
property of bearing gradually ceases. The 
number of nuts in a bunch or cluster seldom 
exceeds from fifteen to twenty good nuts ; and 
in favourable sandy situations the tree will ad- 
mit of the fruit being gathered four or five 
times in the course of a year. 

Cocoas furnish meat and drink, and are 
otherwise extensively useful to the Singalese, 
or natives of Ceylon. When the nut is fully 




















































From Dr. Beecher’s Lectures on Scepticism. 


ABSURDITIES OF ATHEISM. 


THE FRIEND. 


agreed to exist in partnership, and to surround the talents and science of Priestly, soon came 
the earth, and most benevolently to volunteer|so much under his influence as to be emptied 


their aid for respiration. Each, alone, deadly | of his belief of Christianity, and became a re- 
Some time ago, after chaos and old night) to life, but united, its sustaining power. jpear sceptic, not stopping at the “ half-way 
had reigned undisturbed from eternity, and| The world of breathing animation rose up| house,” (unitarianism,) where Priestley was 
matter had fermented, and tossed, and rolled| with optics—camera obscura in the head, to| trying to arrest his own downward progress ; 
into almost infinite furms, it happened to fall,| pencil inside the images of objects without.| but proceeding with more consistency to down- 
for the first time, into just those relations| When lo, the orb of day, when he fled from|right deism. In this state of mind, Dr. Greg- 
which constituted the volcanic power ; when|his heated prison, forgot not in his panic to} ory used to haye many long and earnest con- 
in a moment, an explosion took place, loud as take with Lim stores of light, manufactured for| versations with him, sometimes at night in the 
ten thousand thunders, which sent out innu-| immediate use, which ever since he has been| study of the former, till the morning dawn ap- 
merable suns, flying in confusion through) pouring out unexhausted, in marvellous abun-| peared. On one of these occasions, afer a 
space, streaming athwart the darkness their dance. Light, so dexterously compounded of long conversation, in which the two seemed to 
baleful light, till they were stopped and be-| seven colours, as to be colourless, and well| getnonearer toa conclusion satisfactory to both 
came fixed stars in the glorious firmament adapted to the purposes of vision. than when they began, and the feelings and 
above. But they carried in their bosom the; But amid this exuberance of animated) expressions of Dr. Gregory had become ani- 
sad accidents which gave them birth; and) being, there was not a man to till the ground | mated and solemn, as Bonnycastlc was going 
new throes ensued, sending out around them/or admire the beauties of nature. Behold; out at the door, he stopped, and after looking 
comets, and planets, satellites, all moving in| then another wonder—the fortuitous concourse! round to see if any could overhear, he said to 
elliptic orbits, with arithmetical accuracy, s0| of atoms, before the earth so cooled as to stop’ Dr. Gregory, “1 would give the world to be- 
that for ages past, and for ages to come, the fermentation, produced a human skeleton ;|lieve as you do. But I shall never do so. My 
almanac discloses their movements with an| around which, with kind affinity, came the si-| first wife was a pious woman, and a little be- 
exact accuracy as the clock tells of time.|news and the muscles, and took their place. fore her death she called me to her bedside, 
What chance it was which checked their| ‘lhe lungs for breathing, and the arteries and|and with great solemnity said, ‘ Bonnycastle, 
flight, and by a revolution of force, wheeled) veins to carry around the vital fluid, offered) you have been much on my mind for a long 
them round in their elliptic career—or why,| their aid and were accepted. The nervous | time, and I cannot but think of you in connee- 
the centripetal power exhausted, they did not| system—semi-animal, semi-spiritual—took its! tion with that passage of the epistle to the He- 
fall back, with accelerated momentum, into| middle place, as arbitrator between the soul| brews: For if we sin wilfully afier that we 
that horrible crater whence they sprung—or|and the body. And to cover what otherwise| have received the knowledge of the truth, 
where that mass may be, which could furnish) had been unsightly, kind nature provided a/there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin: 
matter, of which to make the universe, and| blanket, and with kind sympathy threw its vel-| but a certain fearful looking for of judgment 
sustain the reaction of sending it out; that) vet covering over the whole. The eye, too,|and fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
mighty cannon, whose shot are suns, and/lit itself up accidentally, just at the moment it|adversaries.’ ‘That passage,” continued 
worlds; our philosophers have not yet dis-| was wanted, and the socket stood excavated | Bonnycastle, “ was always present to my view 
covered. But so it happened—they were ex-| for its reception, and the mucus warm to make) for a long time, whenever [ remembered my 
ploded, and as yet they have not fallen back. jit easy, and the ligamecut w tio it in Tho} wife. And herelama poor miserable unbe- 
And now, leaving the suns, and orbs, and} mouth opened at the right time to prevent suf-|liever, and such I shall always remainyx—I am 
other systems, we descend to trace the history | focation, and in the right place for speech,| given up.” 
of our own mother earth, whom we meet|and ornamented with double rows of ivory for Hutton also was a sceptic. Dr. D———, 
reeking from her recent explosion, her waves| mastication. While nature’s self, with pencil| a clergyman of the Church of England, hap- 
pened to be at Brighton at the same time, and 
pleased to put upon her beauteous workman-|in the same house. Dr. D————, being a 
ship, the finish of thé sparkling eye and rosy| mathematician, Hutton conceived a partiality 
cheek, and ruby lip. All this, however, had| for his company, and they walked together. 
constituted only a beauteous animal, but for the| On the evening they were walking upon the 
glorious accident of a machine for thinking,| promenade, that looks out upon the sea, just 
when pulverised for fallow ground and har-| which happened to pass that way, and con-|as the sun was going down. Dr. D——— 
vests. | sented to stop a little, and make an experiment | drew on the conversation to serious subjects, 
As yet, the earth was without form and of its powers in the upper department of this} such as the decline of life, the approach of the 
void, and a hideous nakedness spread over its| marvellous project of chance. It took its place, | night of death. Hutton then stopped and said, 
late burning surface. When strange to tell,| and swung the pendulum, and has continued |“ Dr. D———, you are yet a young man. I 


of fire tossing and raging ; which, as they | dipped in the colours of heaven, stood by, well] 


cooled, crusted and stood upright as an heap, | 
and became the perpetual hills, and everlast- 
ing mountains. The weightier masses sunk 
downward, towards the centre, with lighter 
and lighter deposite above, leaving the crust 


ie 


grass and trees sprang up and began to orna-|to go, with surprising accuracy, though latter-| am old. 
ment the hills and carpet the valleys—and) ly, in some instances, it has seemed to be out 


Two things have occupied my whole 
life, to get money, and to get fame. I have 


hard on the footsteps of this wonder trod an-| of order, and to stand in need of some little| succeeded in both, so that | have more than [ 


other ; the waters teemed with organic life, | rectification in respect to its reasoning powers. 
which lashed with oar the pliant wave, and 
sported in the deep; and suddenly the hills 
sent down to the valleys, and the valleys sent 
back to the hills, the bleating of flocks and| Dr. Gregory related to bishop M‘Ilvaine now 
herds ; while the groves sent forth the joyous) in England, some circumstances respecting two 
notes of birds and insects. All these, in grand | distinguished mathematicians and infidels, who 
concert, burst upon the silence of nature, and| were predecessors of his in the military acade- 

all, as they needed, waited on almighty chance,| my at Woolwich. 
who gave them their meat in due season. Bonnycastle the mathematician, in his ear- 
The organisation of this delightful choir was lier days, was a professor of religion, a mem- 
such as demanded respiration, and the flowing | ber of a small baptist society in a retired part 
of warm blood, for which an elastic atmosphere| of England. He came to London, a plain un- 
was needed; and it happened, as the earth| sophisticated countryman, and was introduced 
cooled and consolidated, that several gases|asa man of science toa party of men of letters 
escaped from confinement, so exactly of the|and science that met at certain times at the 
same specific gravity, and blessed with such | house of Johnson the bookseller,—Priestly 
}was one of them. Bonnycastle, attracted by 


INFIDELS THINK SOMETIMES. 


social and friendly dispositions, that they 


know what to do with ; and I have more than 
is of any value to me. But in a short time,” 
casting a look at the sea shore, “ the world 
will care no more for me than for that wave 
that is just breaking upon the beach. Ah! 
it’s a great mistake, a great mistake!” Then 
the conversation was turned by him to some 
other point, and afterwards Dr. D——— 
could never get Hutton to walk with him 
in the same place. He would carefully avoid 
it, as if he felt that he had in a moment of 
special solemnity of feeling betrayed more than 
he wished to have known of his mind, and was 
afraid to put himself in the way of having the 
association of thought renewed.— Birmingham 
Herald. 
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THE FRIEND. 





The annexed article, taken from the Lind- 


The first place is Venta de Cardenas, then Santa! 


persecution of Christians by those under the 


field Reporter, relative to one of the fairest) Elen, then La Caroline, then Guarreman, then| same name, after the apostacy began ;. hence 
portions of Europe, for ages overspread and/ Baylen ; still proceeding south, on the high) the horrors of the inquisition, the auto de fé, 


oppressed with the dark clouds of superstition, 
bigotry, and ignorance, cannot fail to be in- 
teresting to the readers of ‘* The Friend.” 


SPAIN. 





Seville. 
It is melancholy to see such hosts of beg- 


road to Seville, there are other colonies, soutl:| 
of Cordova, on the same road, beginning about) Smithfield, and the innumerable persecutions 
La Carlotta, Luisiana, Ecija, not far from|which in different ages have deluged the 


the days of St. Bartholomew, the fires in 


earth with blood. 
These enormities would most probably 


gars, as infest the streets of many of the cities; have been restrained, or prevented by popu- 


The events now taking place in Spain, ave}and towns, while there are so many parts! lar feeling, if the great mass of the people, in 


of a character calculated to excite intense in- 


of Spain, highly favoured by nature, in which| whom the physical strength of every country 


terest in every truly philanthropic bosom ;|eyery able bodied person might support him-| resides, had been better informed, and more 


there we have the spectacle, of a country pos- 
sessing rare local advantages, of which its in- 
habitants were unable to avail themselves ; o 
a fine people emerging from the slumber of 
ages, and struggling to escape from the bond- 
age of gross superstition. ‘he great mass of 
the poor are sunk in deplorable ignorance, and 
made to depend for their existence upon what 
is called charity, thousands of them are fed by 
ecclesiastics, who have contrived to absorb a 





self in great comfort, by honest industry, in 
cultivating the soil; but in vain do the soil 
and the climate of a country invite to the ac- 
quisition of the necessaries and comforts of 
life ; in vain do its numerous ports, most ad- 
vantageously situated, indicate the advantages 
that might be derived from commerce, if 
civil and religious liberty are not secured and 


large portion of the property of the country,| himself conscientiously bound to support. 


which they employ, not to diffuse light and 
knowledge, but to keep the people in that 
state of darkness and subservience, which is 
essential to the maintenance of the worst spe- 
cies of oppression. But the day is dawning 
upon Spain ; there is a strong body of influen- 


‘Spain however is rising; the doors of the 
horrid Inquisition are closed, never more, we 
trust, to be opened. Mankind in general are 
beginning to see more and more clearly, that 
all interference of the secular power with 
private individuals, on account of their reli- 


maintained by just laws and an effective go-| 
| vernment, such as every good man would feel 


‘enlightened. Our great poet Cowper says, 


even with regard to war: 


“ But war’s a game, which, wore the people wise, 
Kings would not play at.” 


The great object, then, should be to diffuse 
light, and knowledge, and good feeling among 
jthe people, and it is gratifying to see the in- 

creasing zea] that animates a large body of 
real philanthropists in this and other nations, 
to promote the means of instruction and edu- 
cation among the children of the poor. France 
is nobly following the example of England, but 
it is with inexpressible pleasure we announce 
the fact, that the queen’s government in Spain 
has just sent over two gentlemen, with direc- 
tions to apply to the committee of the British 




































tial individuals, who are alive to the best inter-| gious opinions, is an interference with the| and Foreign School Society, at the Borough 
ests of man, who are anxious to see their coun-| prerogative of God ; He alone is judge of the} Road, for assistance to establish their system 
try rise to the level of surrounding nations, and| sincerity of the heart; He alone is compe-| of mutual instruction in that country. Spain 
are eager to secure for their posterity just and |tent to prescribe the form and the manner of| therefore will henceforward become a point 
equal laws, under which civil and religious| that worship, which He will be pleased to|of uncommon interest, should Divine Provi- 
liberty, and their dearest rights and privileges,| accept; and this He will not fail to make|dence, in his mercy, put an end to their-civil 
shall be established upon a firm foundation. It! manifest to all those who are earnestly en-| war, and permit the government of the coun- 
is gratifying in travelling through that cuuutry! gaged to seek Nis fuce, aud who desire no-! try to be firmly established. 
to observe a rising spirit of improvement, and | thing so much as to know, and, in the strength; The following short statistical account is 
the care bestowed by the present government) He affords, to perform his will. To prescribe| principally extracted from a most useful work 
upon many of their valuable institutions; seve-| certain particular forms to a fellow-creature,| by H. Murray, F. R. S. entitled the Encyclo- 
ral of them bear marks of the benevolent dis-|and to place him under civil disabilities for| pedia of Geography, a book which should find 
position of the Queen Dowager ; who we are) attempting to worship his Maker in any other|a place in every school in the kingdom. 
informed gave a striking instance of her sense} way, is manifestly unjust ; seeing that no man | According to a census made in 1787-8, the 
of justice also, by using her influence with the| can answer at the Divine tribunal, even for| population of Spain amounted to 10,268,000, 
late king in a way that does her much honour.| his brother, or give unto God a ransom for) but it was generally understood that the jea- 
‘Till that time, priests, attendant upon dying} his friend; every man must answer for him-| lousy of the people, and other circumstances, 
persons, frequently induced them to make their) self there. ‘To compel a man to contribute| operated in diminishing the amount; of this 
wills, so as to bequeath large sums to eccle-| of his property for the support of forms of re-| number it was estimated there were 61,000 
siastical purposes, and often to the cruel inju-|ligion to which he conscientiously objects, is) monks, 32,500 nuns, 480,000 nobles, and 
ry of the relatives of the deceased ; but the| altogether antichristian, and downright rob-| 1,867,000 peasants and day labourers. A 
queen prevailed to have such wills abolished.| bery; it is an infringement upon the social) census was undertaken in 1826, which was 
The baneful influence of priestcraft in that}compact; one man has naturally no right| not fully completed, but carried so far as to 
country is strikingly apparent even to a casual] over another; and if all men were virtuous,| prove that the number of inhabitants must be 
observer, and is productive of the most serious! the government need be nothing more than a| considerably greater than the above. It is 
injury to the state. A reinarkable instance of| theocracy. But in the depraved state in which| estimated by Minano at 13,732,000; by Has- 
it is furnished in the case of some colonies es-| mankind are too universally found, it became} sel at 13,953,000. 
tablished in the year 1760, in the reign of| absolutely necessary to enact laws, and insti-| Spain is divided into fourteen kingdoms, 
Charles Ii]. The government encouraged|tute governments, for the protection of our|or provinces, namely: New Castile, Estre- 
some Germans to colonise in a fertile part of| lives and properties, and all that is dearest to| madura, Old Castile, Leon, Asturias, Gallicia, 
Spain ; they were called the new colonies of| us; and therefore every good man will zeal-| Catalonia, Navarre, Biscay, Arragon, Valencia, 
Sierra Morena, the founder was M. Olavide ;| ously contribute to support a good and just| Mercia, Granada, Andalusia. 
they were in a flourishing state for several| government. Protection of the subject is the} Each of these at one time etjoyed an inde- 
years, till at length the priests contrived to! great end of government, but when it inter-| pendent government, but now they are merged 
get among them by degrees, and following up  feres with the business of religion, it departs) into one monarchy. The Basques, however, 
one intuigue by another, they at length proceed-| from the object of, its institution, becomes| who are a peculiar race and inhabit the pro- 
ed 30 far as to cause the worthy founder to be mischievous, and requires to be reformed. vince of Biscay, have still preserved some 
thrown into the inquisition, where he was im-| In turning over the pages of history, from| portion of their original rights. They have 
prisoned for eight years, and then made his re-\the era of the first promulgation of the gos-|a cortes of their own, and possess other privi- 
(reat into France: these colonies, though great- pel, what bloody records do we find of the|leges. Every native Biscayan is an hidalgo 
ly checked, still exist; the principal place is consequences of this wicked interference by|or noble by birth. The inhabitants of Galli- 
La Caroline, south of Ciudad Real, on the me- governments; hence the persecution of the/cia and Asturias are also a highly respectable 
ridian of Madrid, Lat. about 42° 30’ N.— ; first Christians by the heathen; hence the|race of people, bordering on the Basques, 






















































THE FRIEND. 


The eupply of water is a great trade at Ma-| “Thatthis newly awakened life should meet | 
drid, and is carried on by porters, who come) with the opposition of the world, is not sur- 
from these provinces, and carry it on their| prising, yet the work of the Lord is not im- 
shoulders in little casks, and sometimes in| peded by it; the enmity of the world with all| 
copper vessels, from the great fountains in| its bitterness is easily endured by those who} 
the streets, into the houses: these people are) have seen and felt the favour and condescend- | 
so honest that nothing is ever missing in the| ing goodness of God, in the sight of Jesus) 
places to which they have access. ‘They work}Christ. It is however mournful to see poor 


a few years at Madrid, and then return to|man strive against the only means of ealva- 
their own country to enjoy the money they) tion, and one cannot but feel earnest desires 


armns are not withdrawn, but that He, who has 
followed me to do me good, even from my child- 
hood, is still my stay and support. My dear 
sisters, strive with me, not only to be resigned 
to every dispensation that He may see meet 
to allot us, but let us firmly believe, that the 
Judge of all the earth will do right.”’ 

Finding that her complaints did not yield to 
medicine, it was for some time her apprehen- 


have saved. 


| 


The following, derived from the same aed 


as the preceding, although bearing traces of a 
somewhat fervid mind, affords pleasing evi- 
dence that the rank weeds of infidelity, under 
the guise of rationalism, have not entirely ex- 
tirpated * the good seed of the kingdom,”’ at 
least in one portion of Germany. 


OSNABURGH. 


Translated from a German periodical, enti- 
tled * Neueste Nachrichten aus dem Reiche 
Gottes,” published by Samuel Elsner of Ber- 
lin, from the No. for April, 1834. 

“A joyful time of salvation is begun in our 
city and neighbourhood. The blessed gospel 
of God, which here and in surrounding parts 
is declared with power and unction by many 
faithful servants of the Lord, not as a dead 
faith, but as a word of life, quickening to 
life, appears as a light in the night, and mani- 
fests that it is the power of God to salvation, 
in many souls. Where there was darkness, 
there is lighnt—wheie there was death. there 
is life—and where peace reigned, which yet 
was not true peace, that salutary conflict is 
begun which leads to rest. Great is the de- 
sire to hear the word of the Lord, and with 
many no hour is too early, no way too far, 
no weather too unfavourable, to attain this 
object. Thus during the whole winter, early 
on Sunday morning, when all was enveloped 
in the dark shades of night, the streets of the 
city were animated and lighted by the multi- 
tudes, who were hastening with lanterns to 
the early service performed by Pastor Weibe- 
zahn in the church of St. Catherine, about 
six o’clock ; and numerous flocks of country 
people, from different places, travelled along 
through vallies and over mountains to the 
delightful worship of the Lord, where the 
sound of his word is heal. In our whole 
neighbourhood, as wel! on the Prussian as 
the Hanoverian side, there is scarcely a ham- 
let without a number of awakened souls, 
whose virtues prove who has called them out 
of darkness into his marvellous light. One 
village, a short distance from hence, has not 
many to be compared with it in our native 
land. Nearly all its inhabitants are followers 
of the Lord, and both the inns, which in ge- 
neral are places devoted to amusement and 
tumultuous pleasures, destructive to health, 
serve only for the accommodation of strangers, 
the owners uniting in the building up of their 
most holy faith. They have left the broken 
cisterns which hold no water, and with joy) 


sion, that dissolution must be the event, and 
that many may yet be awakened out of their) said, that however it might terminate, she be- 
long sleep by the loud call which is going) lieved it would be in mercy to her, and that 
forth, and take heed to the day of salvation,| the prospect of death did not alarm ber. De- 
when the kingdom of heaven is so near at|siring to have a conscience void of offence 
hand, and the door is so far opened; for we| towards God and towards man, she abstained 
know not how long it may continue.” from the use of luxuries-produced by slavery, 
to which she adverted in her illness, implying 
a regret that any of the proceeds of that cruei 
traffic should be made to subserve to her 
wants. 
At ene time under much bodily suffering, 
she said, ** { have no tears to shed but for our 


; | poor Society. O! that parents would restrain 
The subject of the following memoir, Phebe’ their chiidren, and bring them up consistently 


Underhill, of York Town, West Chester coun-| with the profession that they are making to 
ty, New York, daughter of Jacob and Anne|the world! that they might be aroused toa 
Underhill, deceased, was born the 11th of 5th) sense of its vast importance! Very much de- 
month, 1794, and was removed from an active} pends upon individual faithfulness. Abraham 
and useful life, the 3d of 2d month, 1835, in| was blessed in this, and the Lord said, * For I 
the 41st year of her age. know him, that he will command his children 
She was a member of the Society of)and household after him, and they shall keep 
Friends, and was exemplary in her deport-\the way of the Lord.’ My parents kept 
ment, and in the attendance of religious meet-' me plain when | was young, and after a time 
ings for worship and discipline, being much I could not deviate therefrom, without the 
interested for the welfare of society, and zeal-| sacrifice of my peace; and it has been a com- 
ously concerned that the Christian doctrines fort to my mind since I have been laid on this 
and testimonice vf Friends, as held by our) bed of sickness. 1 belicve if all were so con- 
forefathers, should be maintained ; and that cerned, it would prove a hedge about our 
the children and youth amongst us should Society, that would not be easily broken down 
have a religiously guarded education. She by the wild boar of the forest.” 
believed it right to promote the daily reading’ At another time she said, I have nothing, 
of the Scriptures, in the fainily, usually appro-| nothing of my own to trust to, yet I have been 
priating some convenient portion of the day to favoured with a comfortable hope in the un- 
that duty, when all could be assembled ; and merited mercy of my Redeemer, that He will 
was much gratified in entertaining Friends,| prepare the soul to enter into everlasting 
particularly those who were travelling in the rest and peace. 
ministry, to whom her house and heart were| ‘To an intimate friend who came to see her, 





The Editor of “The Friend,’ would gra- 
tify a subscriber, by inserting the enclosed. 


New York, 9mo. 16, 1835. 


open. ‘To the poor and sick of her neigh- 
bourhood, she was ever ready to afford assist- 
ance ; and to the afflicted, from whatever 
cause, she was a truly sympathising friend. 


| she expressed as follows :— The fear of man 
has been a snare to me, and we are command- 
|ed to cease from man, whose breath is in his 
nostrils, for wherein is he to be accounted of ? 


She was attacked with disease in the sum-| It is in little things that I have been unfaithful, 
mer of 1834, which soon assumed symptoms | as in using the word thou, which I felt to-be a 
alarming to her friends, yet at intervals she| duty ; and I now see the necessity of faithful- 
was comfortable and cheerful; the sweet com-/ ness in little things. Ob! that I could now 
posure and quiet resignation that pervaded| persuade all cheerfully to give up, when the 
her mind, rendered it pleasant to visit her| divine will is made known to them. They 
chamber. In a letter to her sisters, alluding! would then witness peace in themselves, and 
to her afflictions, she desired that anxiety | become good examples to others ; instead of 
might be suppressed, saying,— I am trying) which many have become stumbling blocks in 
to dwell more on favours dispensed to me,| the way of the honest enquirers. I feel it an 
than upon what may appear like hard things.| awful thing to appear before the Judge of 
We know not what is best for us: let us quick and dead, knowing that nothing impure 
therefore endeavour to be resigned, come|can enter the kingdom of heaven. When the 
what may come, life or death. I do not wish to! corrupt state of the human heart is presented 
alarm you, but the doctors think my symptoms | to my view, I am made to fear for myself, but 
more unfavourable. It is, and has been very | know J. must leave all to the mercy of my 


| much out of my sight, as to how it may turn dear Redeemer, for I am depericent upon bim 


with me, but 1 am endeavouring to say con- alone.” She spoke of the trial it had been to 


draw water out of the wells of salvation, form- | tinually, Thy will, O Lord, be done. Though 
ing a true Church of Christ, which blooms as |I cannot boast of great attainments, yet I am 


a lily in the valley, as arose upon the heath. |comforted in believing, that the everlasting 


her to surrender some things which she be- 
lieved had been required of her, but said, “1 
have been helped to resign them.” 
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THE FRIEND. 407 
—— ——__ EEE — 
On being told of some of her friends who|and that through their ignorance of the spi-| For “ The'Friend.” 
desired their love to her, she said, “ It is kind|rituality of the evangelical dispensation, are,| 
in them to remember me in my affliction ; || whilst they pretend to be under it, sticklers for’ 

ink I he : sible of their un-|a mo a t than that of the an- Cd : 
think I ao — made aa fo 1 with = 5 embondaged state, | the attendance of religious meetings, is a source 
feigned love and sympathy for and with me. |cient Jews. 
; : ,of much regret to those who have the welfare 
If my friends have any prayers to offer up for} Observance of Days.—lIf by set times, he ae : ne 
: bap td |of the Society at heart. ‘These consider it the 
me, let them be for a short and easy passage, | means days set apart, not as more intrinsically ; ’ ; 
; ; cause of much of the weakness that prevails 
rather than for length of days. If my faith| sacred, or in themselves more holy than others,| ont es. cndinntie 6 h it b 
and patience hold out, it matters not, for my|but only to assemble upon, to wait upon God FSMORGH US, ane uy lent, Cant Hee Se 
I —s ae te So : ae “ie, ’ shaken off, its mischievous effects will be much 
confidence is in Him who doeth all things|and receive of his heavenly benefits—we are! anton 
wel!. ‘he many marks of kindness which/so far from being destitute of them, that as it is| ® It is important to discover what produces 
I continue to receive from my friends, are|impossible fur us to perform an action with-| ... .. ). , I 
ny tt : . | this indifference. The influence of a worldly 
causes of thankfulness and humiliation ;—they |out time, so have we distinct days and times)... d ot : 
e ; spirit is, no doubt, the principal cause, but it 
are favours which I neither deserved nor ex-|we meet upon, well known throughout the is aided im its cocitions be teane of our he 
pected.” She evinced much love for every| world, where any of us do inhabit. In this hee. which srs ian 7s a a torte 
class of society ; speaking of some whom she|sense, then, we carnot be obnoxious; for it is| ” . PF 8 _ 
’ ee ' : : | encroachments, seem rather to open the way 
never expected to see again, it was with affec-| perfect matter of fact, that in that sense we! for them. One of tie Weel inimastent af Uhees 
tionate solicitude that they might be faithful,|allow of days and times. But as to conse-| ‘ P 


; o Pina .. _| appears to be the habit, so prevalent among 
y ‘6 v} vr a s s — . : 
saying, ‘* The church has need of all its living|crated days and times, and the superstitious) Feiends, of passing a considerable part of 


. 99 ; ; i | . re ar 

members. observation of therm, as if the holiness of yee the first day of the week in visiting or receiving 
When with some difficulty she was assisted | day called loudly on us for our particular de- visits 

Je 


in sitting up, she said, “ You have an oppor-|votion, as being this or the other saint’s, and| The evils arising from this practice ‘are nu 
tunity of seeing what poor creatures we are|not that our devotion required a time to be| gimaes,. Guo hav pastniiirta belies 
when visited with pain and sickness; and the | performed in; this we are displeased with, and_| be interrupted in the midst of iim mate, Sate 
i j i - ify agai ‘ our ish. ‘ 

sufferings this poor body is capable of endur boldly testify against, as begg arly and Jewish esting engagements. Hence even those who 
ing, yet | do not ask for ease, but for patience} What said the apostle, urged by his godly,jea- would wish to spend it in a serious manner 

ai m™ ee ‘ . s 

2 \ s is th y path t avio s als ? « But now, after e| : ; 

to the end _ Thi e e very path the Saviour | lousy, to the Galatians , after y are discouraged from attempting to do so. 
chose for himself! He who could command fhave known God, or rather, are known of Paces wis taba Gs a bee ee 

gions of angels »y him fi i ye again to the weak and beg-|. , os as 
legions of angel to convey him far beyond the! God, how turn ye again beg-! in their indifference to religious obligations, 
reach of suffering. garly elements, whereunto ye desire again to by this habit. Their attention is withdrawn 

Her uncle, who resided in the neighbour-|be in bondage ; ye observe days, and months,| - these things, and fixed on those of a 

. . 7 ' 6s " . . 3 ‘ F ~ fi ‘ ic 70 , 3 E . 

hood, coming to see her, observed, hat it|and times, and years; I am afra lof y u, lest worldly nature. Whatever serious impressions 
was a comfort that they had lived in friend-|I have bestowed upon you labour in vain ; may have been muide daria the hours of Bitins 
ship ;” to whom she replied, ** Yes, and more,| which is defence enough for us; for if the worship in the previous part of the day, are 
in best love and unity ; and the separation is|apostle said it, the Holy Ghost said it ; and effaced by the conversation that usually ee 
trying to the flesh, but I believe it will not be|we are sure, whoever require or practise any : 


bef I shall be joi b Llthi hi f tl - place on these visits. 
ong before | shall be joined by those whom 1 \thing cantrary to this repnoof, they are grea These causes are in continual operation, 
have been taught to lovk up to with filial affec-| strangers to the liberty of the gospel, being 


; nd is it therefore strange, if those 
tion. I am glad to see thee, for 1 wanted to tell|/ yet in bondage to the beggarly elements of | °" ge, ’ whose 
; : mA We a _ minds are not under the influence of reli- 
thee, that I do not feel straitened in my mind, | weak and antichristian dispensations ; for such]. : 
: age . . gious feelings, should consider the attendance 
as I sometimes feared would be the case, when | implicitly deny Him to be come in the flesh, | oe ‘ ; 
: , \of meetings an onerous duty, and conse- 
the change drew near. No,—all is peace,|that hath put an end to them all, who is the cs : ‘ 
a , . | quently omit it, whenever it can be done with- 
sweet peace ! everlasting day of rest and sabbath to his . 9 
or . . out causing much censure? Is it not the 
The pressure of disease being great, she! people. . . 
q ; ; ; duty of all, especially of the leading members 
now rapidly declined, vocal expression mostly| In short, 1 do declare again, that though ; frase 
a 4 one ? of society, to commence a reformation in this 
failing, but her demeanour was strikingly|we utterly renounce all special and moral ho- oe 
: ; :, ona, Lee se . «| respect, by abstaining from all unnecessary 
marked with the innocency of a little child ;|liness in times and days, yet we both believe it} ."*. . 
7 ny r : visiting, on the first day of the week? There 
and, though she was permitted to partake|is requisite that time be set apart for the wor- ' aaa 
: Pea ; would then be liberty, and perhaps inclination, 
largely of the cup of human suffering, we have! ship of the Almighty, and are also every where mab, 
- aes . to employ the time in a more proper manner, 
the comfortable belief, that in the end it was|found in the diligent practice of the same ; 
happily exchanged for one of unmixed and/ and howbeit we cannot own so strict an insti- 











The indifference manifested by many of the 
younger members of this Society, in regard to 








never cnding joy, in the mansions prepared (stitution, or to sabbatize the first day, nor that —— 

for her, and for all those who love the Lord it has any holiness inherent to it, yet as taking : ; 

Jesus in sincerity. the primitive saints for an example, with godly I observe in the last number of the Friend, 
anit reverence we constantly assemble upon it. | somé lines commencing, “ Within this awful 


Rule of Life.-—But methinks this our de- volume lies,” said to have been written by Lord 

Rerelation.—By revelation we understand|monstration should satisfy all, when neither| Byron in his Bible. How they ever came to 
the discovery and illumination of the light and |man nor scriptures are near us; yet there con-| be attributed to that distinguished poet, I can- 
spirit of God, relating to those things that pro-|tinually attends us that Spirit of Truth, that) not tell, but the error is none the less an error 
perly and immediately concern the daily in-|immediately informs us of our thoughts, words, for being a common one, and the republica- 
formation and satisfaction of our souls, in the|and deeds; and gives us true directions what} tion of the verses now affords a suitable op- 
way of our duty to him and our neighbour. |to do, and what to leave undone. Is not this| portunity for correcting it. The fact is, the 
We renounce all fantastical and whimsical in-|the rule of life? If ye are led by the Spirit of| verses were not written by Lord Byron,* but 
toxieations, or any pretence to the revelation|God, then are yesons of God. Let this suf-} are the property of Sir Walter Scott, and 
of new matter, in opposition to the ancient | fice to vindicate our sense of a true and un-| may be found by reference to his works. I 
gospel declared ~by Christ Jesus and bisjerring rule, which we assert, not in a way of| believe they are there introduced in reference 
apostles ; and therefore not the revelation of|derogation from those holy writings, which|to the Bible, and are certainly very beauuful. 
new things, but the renewed revelation of the| with reverence we read, believe, and desire 
eternal way of truth. ‘This revelation is the|always to obey the mind and will of God 
life, virtue, condition, and very seal of the gos-| therein contained, and let that doctrine be ac- 
pel and second covenant. None oppose this, curst that would overturn them.—William 
but such as the god of this world bas blinded, 








* Whether the lines originated with Byron, or 
were merely copied by him into his Bible, seems 
not very material, as to the use made of them by 
‘Penn's Apology for Quakers. J. Hutchinson —Ed, 
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It ismo more than proper that this repetition! 

of the mistake in reference to their authorship) 

should now be corrected. 
A Svusscriper. 


SPEED THE PROW. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Not the ship that swiftest saileth, 
But which longest holds her way 
Onward, onward, never faileth, 
Storm and calm, to win the day ; 
Earliest she the haven gains, 
Which the hardest stress sustains. 


O’er life’s ocean, wide and pathless, 
Thus would I'with patience steer; 

No vain hope of journeying scathless, 
No proud boast to face Uown fear ; 

Dark or bright his Providence, 

Trust in God be my defence. 


Time there was,—’tis so no longer,— 
When I crowded every sail, » 
Battled with the waves, and stronger 
Grew, as stronger grew the gale; 
But my strength sunk with the wind, 
And the sea lay dead behind. 


There my bark had founder’d surely, 
But a power invisible 

Breathed upon me ;—then securely, 
Borne along the gradual swell, 

Helm, and shrouds, and heart renew’d, 

I my humbler course pursued. 


Now, though evening shadows blacken, 
And no star comes through the gloom, 
On I move, nor will I slacken 
Sail, though verging tow’rds the tomb : 
Bright beyond,—on heaven's high strand, 
Lo, the lighthouse !—land, land, land! 


Cloud and sunshine, wind and weather, 
Sense and sight are fleeing fast ; 
Time and tide must fail together, 
Life and death will soon be past ; 
But where day’s last spark declines, 
Glory everlasting shines. 





Potatoes.— Time for Gathering. 


This ought to be done when the potato is ripe, 
and not before. The idea so generally entertained that 
an early frost which nips the top and destroys the vine, 
prevents the further growth of the potato is a mistaken | 
one, and ought to be exploded. On the contrary, if it 
has not at this time attained its full size and weight, it 
grows more rapidly ; the ncurishment required for sus- 
taining the top is trensferred to the root. From a 
knowledge of this fact, satisfactorily tested, 1 am in- 
clined to believe that by clipping the bushy part of 
the top with a scythe or other instrument, after the 
ball has attained its full size, the crop would be great- 
ly benefited by the operation. I have made a few 
experiments of this kind, all tending to confirm my be- 
lief, but not sufficient to warrant me in making the 
broad dnqualified assertion of the positive correct- 
ness of my opinion. I hope agriculturists in different 
sections of the country will lend a helping hand to 
aid in testing the correctness or incorrectness of my 
doctrine in this particular. The green tops are excel- 
lent {vod for cattle or swine; if left on the field will 
produce no injury, but serve to enrich the soil. 

Housing and Wintering. 

The erroneous practice pursued by our best farmers 
genorally induces me to state the manner I have pur- 
sued for years with unrivalled success. To preserve 
five or six hundred bushels, I make a box or bin four 
feet wide, three feet high, and of sufficient length to 
contain the required quantity; have the joints well 
fastened and made as tight as possible; put into the 
cellar on skids, raising it three or four inches from 
the cellar bottom. If the potatoes are intended to be 
taken out at different times, two or three partitions 
should be put in cross-wise of the bin, to prevent such 
as are not required for immediate use, from exposure 
to the atmosphere. After this preparation is com- 
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pleted, the next operation is gathering and housing 
them. Here I must again dissent from the usual 
practice of farmers generally. Instead of leaving 
them in the sun and wind to dry, after digging, in 
small parcels, in carts or heaps, they should be im- 
mediately covered with the tops or something else, 
even if they remain in the field but a few hours. 
This destructive practice, I think, must be entirely 
attributable to want of reflection; it is the sole cause 
which produces the evil so much complained of, by 
us called the watery potato, by the Irish the winded 
potato, destroying not only the flavour, but a great 
portion of its nutriment. In fact, sun, wind and fain, 
are as destructive toa new dug potato, as moonlight 
is to a fresh caught fish, When your potatoes are 
removed to the cellar, put into the bcttom of the bin 
two inches of fresh earth, then fill one apartment 
with potatoes, within three or four inches of the top, 
immediately cover it over with tough grass turf, cut 
up with the spade a little dovetailing, to the thickness 
of three or four inches, cover them with the-turf, grass 
side up, packed close and pounded down with a wooden 
mall, to exclude as much air as possible. In this man- 
net in a cellar of le temperature, they may be 
kept fresh and good fora year, without germinating. 

o danger is to be apprehended of having too much 
dirt stick to the potatoes; it assists in preserving 
them ; an occasional sprinkling of fresh eartli amongst 
them will be found serviceable-—Barnum’s Letter on 
Potatoes. 


Mechanics in Suiling.—The “ Biblioteca 
Italiana,” gives a detailed description of “ the 
application of a windmill to the motions of 
vessels at sea, invented by Signor Giuseppe 
Bruscetti, engineer.’”’ The vessel has two 
paddle-wheels like a steam-boat, and the me- 
chanism of the windmill is so contrived, that 
if there is any wind at all, from whatever quar- 
ter it may blow, the vessel is propelled by the 


laction of the sails, and may be steered in what- 


— 
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ever direction is desired. 





We have been furnished with information 
by which we are enabled to state that the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends of Ohio com- 


second day, the 7th instant, and was continued 
by adjournments until the seventh day follow- 
ing. It was largely attended by both sexes, 
and deemed quite equal in size to those held 
prior to the late difficuities and schism. There 
was a considerable proportion of young per- 
sons, whose orderly and serious deportment 
was encouraging, and gave ground to hope 
that among them would be found not a few 
who would be concerned to support the an- 
cient principles and testimonies of the So- 
ciety, when the present labourers in the cause 
of truth are rermnoyed from the militant to the 
church triumphant. Various important and 
interesting concerns engaged the attention of 
the meeting, and throughout the deliberations 
a remarkable unanimity of feeling prevailed, 
under which they were resulted in much har- 
mony. Thestate of the subordinate meetings 
as exhibited by the replies to the queries, 
claimed serious attention, and the general 
printed epistle from London, and a written 
one from the seme meeting, €mbracing much 
instructive counsel and information, being 
considered likely to be useful to Friends 


menced its sittings at Mount Pleasant, = was offered to the throne of grace, 


a 


within the limits of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
were directed to be printed for distribution 
among the families. 

The subject of education was also brought 
before the meeting, and, by a report of the 
Boarding School committee, it appears that 
the house for the accommodation of that in- 
stitution is now building on a high and 
healthy site near Mount Pleasant, and is ex- 
pected to be completed during next year. It 
is a substantial brick building, about 116 feet 
in length, with a number of separate dormi- 
tories, and conveniently arranged, so as to 
furnish accommodations for about one hun- 
dred pupils. An interesting report respect- 
ing the Shawnee Indians under care of the 
joint committees of Ohio, Indiana, and Balti- 
more Yearly Meetings, was read, and although 
increased difficulties are presented by the re- 
moval of those oppressed people west of the 
Mississippi river, yet the committees were 
encouraged to continue their exertions for 
the prosecution of this benevolent concern. 

The Christian practice of frequently reading 
a portion of the Holy Scriptures in Friends’ 
familics, and a tender care to provide for the 
education of the children of Friends in 
limited circumstances, were affectionately re- 
commended to the observance of the subordi- 
nate meetings and members. 

A concern having originated in the meeting 
for sufferings for the preservation of Friends in 
a faithful adherence to the doctrines and testi- 
monies of our religious society, as held and 
promulgated by our worthy predecessors, free 
from any entanglement in the speculative no- 
tions which a few individuals under our name, 
IN another land, have adopted aud promulgated 
in a late work called the Beacon, as well as 
through other channels, and that meeting hav- 
ing prepared a minute of advice on the sub- 
ject, it was read in the yearly meeting, and af- 
ter deliberate consideration united with, and 
adopted without a dissenting voice. At the 
close of the meeting, a solemn covering spread 
over the assembly, under which prayer and 


and the meeting terminated with grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the continued kindness of 
the Head of the Church, who had condescend- 
ed to vouchsafe a degree of holy help in the 
transaction of the business, and united his ser- 
vants in harmonious labour for the edification 
and welfare of the body. 


Marnie, at Friends’ meeting house at West Grove, 
Chester county, Pa. un fifth day, the 17th instant, 
Tuomas B. Taytor, son of Jacob and Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, of New Garden, to Marcarerta, daughter of 
Mark and Lydia Hughes, of Londongrove. 





Departed this life on the 15th inst., at his residence 
in Evesham, New Jersey, Benjamin Rocers, in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age. He was enabled to bear 
a lingering illness with patient resignation, and 
evinced a humble reliance upon his dear Redeemer, 
in whom he put his trust. And in his end, which was 
— and peaceable, he furnished to his surviving 

‘riends, a well grounded assurance that, as the event 
respected him, all is well. 
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